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OBJECTIONS TO INOCULATION FOR SMALL POX. 


It has been asked why it is that physicians object to inoculate for 
the small pox in those cases in which parents request it to be done? 
The answer is simple and conclusive; because, namely, they be- 
lieve they would be committing a very serious misdemeanour were 
they by inoculation to introduce among a community a disease 
by which the lives and happiness of so large a number of their fel- 
low creatures would be jeoparded. They object to inoculate for 
small pox— 

Ist. Because it would endanger the spreading, sooner or later, of 
a destructive and loathsome disease, and thus occasion an immense 
sacrifice of human life among the unprotected. 

Qdly. Because, that even in those cases in which an attack of 
small pox does not absolutely destroy life, diseases of the eye end- 
ing in blindness; the development of scrofulous diseases in all 
their miserable forms; the disfigurement of pits, and seams and 
scars; and the extreme of bodily suffering, so commonly result 
wherever the contagion extends. 

From the practice of inoculation no possible advantage can be 
derived to counterbalance the least of those tremendous evils of 
which it could not fail to be the cause. 

The practice of vaccination on the other hand, unlike inoculation 
for small pox, entails no dangers on those who are unwise enough 
to reject it. It protects effe ctually t the individual from the small 
pox, and places him in a situation of greater security than one who 
has been inoculated. For let it be recollected that severe and 
dangerous, nay, even fatal cases of small pox are known to occur 
and that frequently after inoculation, and marked by a degree of 
severity far beyond what the disease has been noticed to assume 
when it has occurred after vaccination. Vaccination does not make 
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the individual in whom it is practiced the vehicle of disease and 
death or deformity to those who surround him, and who are, in a 
melancholy number of instances, the persons most dear to him.— 
Let inoculation for the small pox be practised when demanded by 
the ignorance and caprice of parents, and numerous foci of infec- 
tion are created—disease is made to hover over a neighbourhood; 
in consequence children will still continue to enter the world and 
to draw their first breath amid an atmosphere tainted by disease, 
with scarce a chance for escape—or if they do escape during the 
first period of infancy, will pass every after year of their existence 
in danger. When attacked, life will not it is true in every instance 
be destroyed: after weeks of suffering from a loathsome disease, 
recovery may take place; but in too many cases with the loss of 
sight—or with faces disfigured by seams, and pits, and wrinkles; 
causing the unhappy sufferers to become objects of pity and com- 
miseration to the humane part of their fellow creatures, and to the 
thoughtless not unfrequently of ridicule and ill concealed disgust. 
Let the thinking friend of his fellow creatures, and the affectionate 
parent of a smiling, healthy, happy family, portray to themselves 
such a state of things and they will no longer ask the physician to 
be the means of introducing the evil amongst us. 

But the dangers to be apprehended from small pox are not merely 
death and deformity, it often calls into existence in the constitution 
which has experienced its visitation, other painful and incurable 
maladies. The development of scrofulous diseases and of con- 
sumption, running their course to a fatal termination with the greatest 
rapidity—-of diseases of the joints, terminating a miserable exist- 
ence after years of pain and suffering; or leaving the unfortunate 
patients crippled and deformed, and a burthen to all about them, in 
consequence of a total destruction and immobility of the joints— 
these are some of the results to be anticipated from the introduc- 
tion of small pox among a community by inoculation, and almost 
with certainty, for they formerly occurred from time to time in a 
great majority of the cases where the disease had been severe. 
Nor are they of uncommon occurrence where no traces of a dis- 
position to disease is discernable in the parents, and it would actu- 
ally seem that the contagion of small pox when defeated in its first 
object, the destruction of life, has the power of conjuring up other 
evils of minor but not of less active malignity to its assistance.— 
Thousands have been swept off or crippled by scrofulous diseases 
of the joints and throat after years of suffering, and thousands have 
died far more rapidly from consumption, who might have passed, 
but for small pox, through a life of reasonable duration, with as 
much happiness as commonly falls to the lot of our kind. The poor 
in general are those most liable to suffer from the baneful effects 
of small pox; blindness, lameness or chronic disease, incapacita- 
ting them from gaining their own livelihood, they are either re- 
duced to a state of beggary, or become a burthen upen some public 
charity. Nevertheless, the same effects in different degrees take 
place among those in more comfortable situations and who have the 
advantage of the best medical assistance as well as among the poor 
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This race of unfortunate sufferers from small pox has now almost 
become extinct; the common course of nature has removed them 
one by one, and from the joint effects of improved medical science, 
and the shield which vaccination has thrown over mankind, the chasm 
in their ranks has, it is to be hoped, ceased to be filled up for ever. 
The misery of their lot in this state of existence, prevents our wish-. 
ing them s!ill here, but were it otherwise, they might afford a lesson 
to the thoughtless, the ignorant, and the »rejudiced opponents of 
vaccination, much to be desired. 


ESTIMATION OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER BY THE AN- 
CIENTS. 

By the ancients, espétially the Greeks and Romans, the female 
character was held generaliy in the most sovereign contempt, hence 
we find that by the writers of those nations, epithets are applied to 
women in the highest degree opprobrious or degrading. The 
female character never in fact acquired its due weight and estima- 
tion, until subsequent to the establishment of Christianity, to which 
it is almost entirely indebted for the consideration which it now 
enjoys. : 

Hesiod, the most ancient of the Greek poets, derives the whole 
race of women from that ‘‘ fair mischief,” which Vulcan formed at 
the command of Jupiter, and which was endowed by Mercury, 
‘with lies, and weedling words, and guileful manners,’”’—and he 
does not scruple to say, that though a man should even meet with 
a virtuous and prudent partner, the evil overbalances the good. 

Simonides has a poem which treats solely of women, whose souls, 
he supposes, are formed by the gods “‘ out of those seeds and prin- 
ciples which compose several kinds of animals and elements.’’— 
The swine, the fox, the dog, the ass, the cat, and the ape, are the 
animals from which he selects the ingredients, of which six different 
kinds of women were composed. The earth and the tempest fur- 
nished, according to his hypothesis, two other species of female 
souls; and it is remarkable, that the solitary instance of compliment 
bestowed by him, in his poem, upon the sex, is in supposing the 
souls of one of his ten kinds of women to have been made from the 
elements of the bee, an insect, remarkable, it is true, for its indus- 
try and prudence, but still an insect, and therefore, conveying but 
a very poor and contemptible idea of female excellence. This 
poem is to be found at large in Brunk’s Analecta, vol. i. p. 124. 

But perhaps the most decisive testimony of the degrading notions 
entertained by the heathens of the female character, is that which 
Professor Robinson has produced from the famous speech of Me- 
tellus Numidicus to the Roman people, when, as censor, he was re- 
commending marriage. The occasion required that he should 
extol the female character, and its beneficial influence as highly as 
the general opinion would bear; yet, the following appears to be 
the best and strongest argument he could find to persuade the peo- 
ple to marry. ‘If, Romans, we could do without wives, we would 
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all spare ourselves that vexation; but since such is the law of na- 
ture, that though comfortless with them, yet without them life 
cannot be supported; we should rather consult permanent utility 
than merely our own comfort.”” Nor was this sentiment peculiar 
to the Romans, for we meet with it more briefly expressed by the 
poet Menander. ‘“‘ Marriage if any one rightly considers it, is in- 
deed an evil, but an evil that is necessary.’’ Eubulus says a man 
may be excused for marrying once, but ‘‘may he come to an evil 
end,”’ if he venture on it a second time. 

But it is not only when expressly speaking of the sex, that the 
ancients discover the low estimation in which they held it; even 
when they are treating on other subjects, wherein the human race 
is in any degree concerned, they cannot help making it appear that 
they consider females to be an inferior order of beings. Even 
Virgil, who very rarely, in express terms, says any thing disre- 
spectful of women, when describing the Elysian fields, does not 
make mention of a single female in that heathen paradise. Caicinus 
speaking of a female says, “ you need not abuse her; it is sufficient 
to know that she is a woman.” 

The customs of the ancients were in close conformity with the 
language they held, and most decidedly prove, that it was not to 
vent their spleen, or from a fondness for raillery, that they indulged 
themselves in speaking so disrespectfully of the sex; but that it was 
a settled principle among them that women were a necessary evil. 
It was the national practice of Greece, that women should 
bring large portions with them to their husbands. ‘‘ Money,” re- 
marks Bishop Potter, ‘‘ was the chief tie of their affections; and 
they matched more for the sake of that, than other commendable 
qualities.”* Conformably to this, Medea is made by Euripides to 
complain, that women were the most miserable of all rational crea- 
tures, because lying under a necessity of purchasing their masters 
at a dear rate. And, in his Hippolytus, he advances it as a proof 
how great an evil women are, “that their fathers, to whom they 
owed their lives and education, adding a dowry, send them into the 
house of another, that they themselves may be rid of an evil.”’ 

The occasional panegyrics which the ancients have bestowed 
ypon the female character, are with few exceptions, almost as de- 
grading and insulting as their direct abuse. Scarcely one of them 
can be found, who placed a proper value on the sex. Plato seems 
to have approached the nearest to the Christian estimate of female 
excellence, than any other of the heathen writers. 


THE NOSE, EYES AND MOUTH. 


The nose, eyes and mouth are the three features which tend 
most to embellish the human countenance. 

The nose distinguishes man from brutes, and is supposed by 
many to be a general index of the characters of men. But the nose 


* Grecian Antiquities, book iv. chap. xi. p. 276. 
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is not of much account after all. Its use consists chiefly in its be- 
ing the sentry box where the sense of smell holds its watch over 
that of taste, to give alarm to the latter upon the approach of what- 
ever may offend. Fashion and custom have, however, perverted it in 
a great degree from this its original destination, so that it has now 
but very little use with one class of mankind than as a receptacle 
of snuff, and with another, to indicate by its curl the pride of the 
professed beauty or the contempt with which arrogance looks down 
upon all who are placed lower than them in the scale of fortune’s 
favours, The organ of smell is in truth the medium of but little 
pleasant sensation to the brain—there is but little sentiment to be 
extracted from an evanescent odour, however fragrant. It is, poor 
thing! destined to suffer much annoyance, as it cannot close itself 
against the entrance of that which it abhors. 

The eye, however, is the inlet of all that is beautiful in nature. 
It is the loop hele of our earthly castle, out of which the soul de- 
lights to look on the broad domains which surround it. In physi- 
ognomy, the eye is unquestionably one of the most important indices 
of the inward workings of the mind. It expresses all the strong 
and powerful emotions of the soul, equally with its softer and more 
minute operations. As a feature it is filled in the great and good, 
with honor and with love.—How sublime is man who possesses the 
eye of Mars, in the front of Jove—how lovely is woman, with a 
blue and liquid eye, melting beneath a falling eye-lash. How in- 
teresting is she when this blue eye is dimmed with the tear drops 
excited by another’s woe; and holy are those tears, when seen 
through others which compassion has started in our own. 


What mortal pencil can the eye depict, 
The fire it’s lit with, is the fire of Heaven. 


But how shall we speak of the mouth? How trace the ever 
variable outiine of the lips? How shall we follow the thousand 
evanescent motions that play about it? How bew:iching is it, at the 
starting of a smile; how lovely is it, as it gathers to close upon it! 
How pure is it, when just opening with sorrow; how tremulous 
under the touches of pity! In joy how expressive; in love how 
melting. How much does it exceed all else that nature can do! 
How supreme is it over art!) How much more brilliant is it ‘‘ than 
coral inlaid with pearls.”’ 


BELL ON MANUAL LABOUR IN LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


We derive the following from the First Annual Report of the 
Soviety for Promoting Manual Labour wn Literary Institutions, in- 
cluding the Report of their general agent, Theodore D. Weld, 1833. 
The agent, Mr. Weld, introduces the extract by some remarks, 
stating the author of the communication to be Dr. John Bell, 
Editor of the Journal of Health. Dr. Bell is one of the Editors. 
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Dr. Condie is also quoted in the Report—but by an oversight he 
is not mentioned as also one of the Editors of the Journal. 

‘Hitherto I have limited myself to speak of agricultural and 
mechanical labour in connexion with health; but if their importance 
as a branch or part of education were the question, the inquiry 
would take a wider, and if possible, a still more satisfactory range. 
Omit practical agriculture and mechanics in a system of education, 
and every reflecting man must pronounce it incomplete and defec- 
tive, whether as regards bodily health, or mental resources. Em- 
ploy ment in the field or the workshop, alternating with the common 
scholastic exercises in school and college, would be a relaxation 
from the studies purely intellectual, and not a labour. ‘The mind 
would still be acquiring ideas, and those of the most enduring kind; 
since they are the effect of impressions made by the objects them- 
selyes, and not by written or verbal descriptions. Habits of atten- 
tention would be formed, and a love of observation of the phenomena 
exhibited by external nature, and of the gradual and wonderful 
mutations accomplished by art, would be a strong and ruling pas- 
sion. His body, accustomed to active and vigorous effort ‘at the 
suggestion of the mind, a person feels more confidence in his own 
resources; is prompt and ready in moments of difficulty or danger; 
and whether on sea or shore, in the crowded haunts of men, or in 
lonely travel, he has means of extricating himself from imminent 
peril, which others, diffierently educated, would never think of, or, 
if knowing, want the energy and presence of mind to turn them to 
account. The addition of agriculture and mechanical employment 
to theoretical learning cannot but enrich the mind with a large 
stock of ideas and energy, and enable it to indulge in new and va- 
ried combinations of known facts and opinions, and afford it much 
greater facilities for striking out fresh paths for investigation and 
discovery. 

However much we may admit the original or innate differences 
among men, in regard to their aptitude for acquiring knowledge, 
and shining as inventive geniuses, (and few will carry the belief 
farther than 1 do) we must still, it seems to me, confess that unless 
materials be furnished from the external world for the mind to work 
on, its displays will be obscure, unsatisfactory and unprofitable.— 
The poet, the orator, and the more professed moral teacher, will be 
successful, not alone in proportion to the innate strength of their 
intellectual faculties, including imagination, but to the extent of 
their communings with men, and their long and varied observations 
of things. W ithout these, all the know wledge obtained from books; 
all the research and deep study within college walls; all the recita- 
tions and exercises after the most approved rules of the most learned 
pedagogue, will not enable a man to teach and counsel his fellow 
men with success; to enlist their sympathies for whatever is great, 
noble, and good, in real or fictitious life; to charm them with the 
magic creations of the pencil and chisel; or, in fine, to make them 
wiser, better, and happier. This assertion may seem at first view 
to be hazarded rather as expressing an inference deduced from the 
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theoretical promises already advanced, than the reality of the annals 
of literature, and the history of genius. I am content to change 
the mode of argument, and to rest our cause on the result of an 
appeal to these latter sources. If I mistake nét, we shall find that 
a life of adventure, hardslfips encountered on sea and shore, long 
and fatiguing travel, mechanical and agricultural employment, and 
field sports and athletic exercises, and even the turmoil of a camp, 
however much most of them were sev erally regarded at the time as 
vexatious interruptions to study and the cultivation of genius, they 
were in fact main contributing causes of the success and renown of 
many of the most distinguished names in arts, science, and rage 
Foremost in the list, among the worthies of our own country, 
Franklin, whose very necessities, and employment as a sentuagen 
printer, by making him a slower reader of books, made him more 
thoroughly imbued with what he did read, and whose mode of life, 
and early associations, gave his mind a practical as well as an in- 
quiring turn, and compelled him to a slow and gradual development 
of his powers, and corresponding discoveries, which it is very 
doubtful would ever have been obtained in the continued sunshine 
of prosperity, and in the enjoyment of gentlemanly and scholastic 
leisure. He was eminently the working man and student, the prin- 
ter, and the philosopher. 

The two Stephenses, father and son, were both of them among 
the best and most laborious printers, and the most learned men of 
their age. ‘The first, or Robert, author of the great Thesaurus of 
the Latin language, did more,’ says De Thou, ‘to immortalize the 
reign of Francis I., than all the monarch’s own most famous ex- 
ploits.” Henry Stephens, the son, was one of the most learned men 
that ever lived; and although toiling in a laborious occupation, under 
the pressure of misfortune and penury, and often wandering about 
in quest of mere subsistence, he was so voluminous an author, that 
if he had spent his whole life in writing books, he would have left 
enough for us to admire in his industry ‘and fertility of mind. His 
Thesaurus of the Greek | language, the fruit of twelve years labori- 
ous application, is well known to the learned. 

Brindley, the celebrated engineer, was till near the age of man- 
hood a carter and ploughman, ‘afterward a millw wight, in “which em- 
ployment his mind was trained for the grander exhibitions of 
inventive genius in superintending the construction of the Bridge- 
water canal, with its tunnels, aqueducts, and locks. 

Watt, as mathematical instrument maker and general engineer, 
was placed in the path of discovery the more easily ‘and successfully , 
by his combining with practical science the study of its the -ory.— 
His steam engine, if not the unavoidable, was at least a natural 
result of his frame of mind, and mechanical pursuits, despite the 
obstructions interposed by delicate health and not unfrequent sick- 
ness, 

Bewick, the celebrated engraver on wood, and author of the His- 
tory of Quadrupeds, delighted from his earliest years in observing 
the habits of animals; and it was this fondness , which could only 
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have been indulged in the freedom of a country life, that gave rise 
to his first attempts at drawing. He ever continued to be fond of 
all the manly and invigorating sports of the country. 

Ferguson, while yet a shepherd and farm servant, was a student 
of astronomy. His first attention to me@hanics, when only seven 
or eight years of age, was from witnessing the employment of a 
beam resting on a prop, to raise part of the roof of his father’s cot- 
tage, which had fallen in. 

Not dissimilar to this was the early life of our own Rittenhouse, 
who, when a young man, used to draw geometrical diagrams on his 
plough, and study them as he turned up the furrow. 

The advantages of early difficulties, and obstacles to study, are, 
it seems to me, forcibly shown in the case of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
With his strong natural vanity, and dash of coxcombry, and love of 
show, it is not likely, had he been the son of a gentleman in afflu- 
ent circumstances, in place of that of a poor wood carver, and an 
apprentice to an apothecary in a small town, that he would have 
displayed that -early love of science, and perseverance in experi- 
menting, which made him eventually the most brilliant discoverer 
in chemical science of his day. 

Many of the best historians were men who travelled much, or 
had been themselves busy actors in the scenes and events which 
they describe. The names of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Julius Cesar, Froissart, Philip de 
Comines, Sir Walter Raleigh, Frederick the Great, De Thou, 
Clarendon, occur to me at the moment, in support of this position. 

In continued toil, and often imminent peril, while leading the 
life of a seaman, Columbus rendered hiniself the most accomplished 
geographer and astronomer of his age, and kept up that acquaint- 
ance, which he had begun at school, with the different branches of 
elegant literature. It was at sea, too, that Cook acquired for him- 
self those high scientific, and it may be added literary accomplish- 
ments, of which he showed himself to be possessed. Lord Colling- 
wood was only thirteen when he entered the navy, and during the 
remainder of his life he was on shore but very short and few periods; 
and yet, as is evident from his correspondence published since his 
death, he writes, in an admirable style, and proves himself to have 
been a man of varied literary attainments. 

Of the successful union of mercantile business with literature and 
philosophy, we have instances in the first Cosmo de Medici, Gugo, 
Ricardo, and others. 

( To be continued. ) 





Cholera in the Arch Street Prison and Philadelphia Alms House, 
&c.—We continue to give extracts from the Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Causes of Cholera in the Arch Street Prison, and the 
regulations affecting the condition of debtors and untried prisoners. 

The total number of commitments to the Arch street jail, in 1829, 
was 3017, of which only five persons died in prison. The total 
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number of commitments in 1830, was 3932; total of diseases re- 
lieved or cured, 751, and 5 deaths. The total number of deaths in 
1831, was 15, an amount unusually large, occasioned principally 
by typhus and bilious fevers. The chief keeper informed the com- 
mittee, that for 7 years the deaths had not exceeded that number, 
and that the average was not so high as 10 or 12 per annum. The - 
total number of commitments in 1831, was 4506, of which 2503 
were charged with being disorderly, idle, and disturbers of the 
peace, or were convicted as vagrants, or for profane swearing and 
intoxication. Of the remainder, 1187 were for assault and battery, 
for keeping tippling houses, and similar charges, while 816 were 
confined upon charges of burglary, larceny, passing counterfeit 
money, and other offences punished by fine and imprisonment to 
hard labour. In 1832, the total number of commitments amounted 
to 4515. It appears that the largest number are usually sent into 
the Arch street jail during the summer months. 

According to the report made to the Consulting Medical Board 
of Philadelphia, by Dr. Samuel Jackson, ‘‘the commencement and 
progress of the cholera were in the character of a wide spread epi- 
demic, suddenly invading an extensive district, indicating the 
existence of an active epidemic influence or agency, operating at 
once on the mass of the population. In almost every case, the 
disease was called into existence by some exciting cause, most 
commonly error in diet.” The committee are assured, that in the 
Eastern penitentiary, during the prevalence of the cholera in Phila- 
delphia, many, perhaps all the prisoners, 97 in number, were af- 
fected with bowel complaints, some severely. Great and unusual 
care was exercised, as to their diet and cleanliness, and no case of 
epidemic cholera occurred within the walls. The pnsoners were 
entirely ignorant of the existence of the cholera in the city, and are 
so yet! The daily rations of the convicts in the Eastem penitentiary, 
are, for breakfast, 1 pound of bread, made of % rye and 4 Indian 
meal, and 1 pint of coffee with milk and sugar, o9r molasses; for 
dinner, 3 of a pound of beef without bone, one piat of soup made of 
the beef, and one pound of potatoes; at supper, 1 pint of Indian 
mush, and } a gill of molasses. The molasses is given monthly, 
and the prisoners use it at pleasure. They receive as many pota- 
toes at dinner as they want, and as much mush as they ask for at 
supper. Particular attention is paid to the cleanliness of the person 
and clothing—of the cells and bedding. Waen sick, the diet of the 
prisoners is varied, according to the direction of their physician, 
who attends regularly. 

In the Walnut street prison, where about 400 convicts* were 
confined, but one case of epidemic cholera was reported. This was 
a prisoner of worn out constitution. He had been confined for 5 
years, and for the last three was in a state verging on death, from 
the effects of previous excessive intemperance. He swallowed 


* There were confined in Walnut street, when the committee visited the 
prison, 310 men, 54 women, and 45 boys—total] 409. 
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about 4 oz. of spirits of turpentine, (which had been given by order 
of the physician, as an external application,) on account of its 
stimulating effects, and died, in spasms, 6 hours after. The pri- 
soners confined in the Walnut street jail, have ordinarily each 1} 
pound of bread, and 4 a pound of meat daily, besides soup, potatoes 
or rice, mush atid molasses. No great variety of food is usual in 
the different seasons, except that there is generally a larger supply 
of vegetables in the summer. During the last summer, however, 
being thotight objectionable, they were interdicted, and the quality 
of the bread, ‘‘ both in material and manufacture,’’ was improved. 
Molasses and water was denied the prisoners, and several additional 
sleeping rooms were opened for their use. While the cholera pre- 
vailed in the city, affections of the stomach and bowels, as diarrhea, 
dysentery; and ordinary cholera of a severe character, became 
much more prevalent in the Walnut street prison, than the attend- 
anit physician, Dr. Bache, had ever seen among the prisoners, 
‘*shewing the operations of the same mysterious cause which was 
affecting the citizens at large,’’ and which only required a highly 
susceptible condition of the prisoners to render it capable of pro- 
ducing the genuine epidemic among them. 

In the house of refuge, where a large number of children were 
confined, with a sufficient quantity of proper food, and among whom 
cleanliness, occupation and instruction, are suitably attended to, 
there was no case of epidemic cholera. 

In the Pennsylvania Hospital, before the cholera occurred, 
vegetable diet was greatly restricted; none but potatoes and rice 
were given, and no fruit was allowed, as has been usual: Molasses 
was orderéd to be omitted, and the patients were dressed more 
warmly. To those on a low diet, for the treatment of insanity, 
broth was given, and purgative and emetic medicines were sus- 
perided in general practice. The prevalence of diarrhwa was also 
noticed, during this period, among the patients in the hospital, and 
principally among the lunatics, whose condition rendered them less 
able to appreciate the necessity of precautions. Among a popula- 
tion exceeding 100, there were but 6 cases of epidemic cholera, 
which presented themselves in separate and distinct portions of a 
very extensive range of buildings, between the 9th and the 14th of 
August: two of these cases died—all were insane or idiotic. 

In the Philadelphia Alms House, where the character and habits 
of the greater part of the inmates are depraved by excesses and 
disease, there were 193 cases of epidemic cholera, 89 of which 
proved fatal. The first case occurred on the 25th July; the cho- 
lera ceased on the 23d August.—It was chiefly confined to aged 

ersons and the intemperate—several idiots and lunatics were also 
its victims. Those who recovered, the physicians state, were not 
in the collapsed stage of the disease, except three persons. The 
character of those who died, was that common to most of the in- 
mates of the house,—who are 80 out of 100—intemperate. Many 
of them had laboured under various diseases for several years. 
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When the committee visited the Alms House, there were in that 
institution, 





Men. Women. Children. Total. 
White, 559 408 34 1001 
Colored, 69 55 15 139 
628 463 49 1140 


For six months in the year there are about 600 medical and gur- 
gical patients in the alms house, each month; for the rest of the 
year, about 400 each month. 2 majority are natwes of foreign 
countries. The men are generally laborers, and of various trades. 
The committee cannot refrain from offering a tribute of respect to 
those excellent “ Sisters of Charity”? who, under the protection of 
their simple habits and kind hearts, so freely exposed themselves, 
during the prevalence of the cholera in the alms house, for the relief 
of the destitute and the diseased who suffered there. These ladies, 
who came to the assistance of the guardians of the poor from a 
sister state, made very little change in their manner of life, in anti- 
cipation of the severe duties they voluntarily undertook to perform. 
On Fridays and Saturdays, however, as on other days of the week, 
they ate meat, contrary to the practice of those who strictly conform 
to the rules of the Catholic church, which upon this occasion were 
wisely suspended by the Episcopal authority of the district. They 
refrained from fruits and vegetables, by the advice of physicians; but 
they employed no wine or preventive medicines. If possible, 
they retired to rest at 9 o’clock, their accustomed hour, and rose at 
half past four in the morning to attend the sick. They were directed 
to wear a flannel dress, but did not do so until after the cholera 
had subsided. One, only, had slight symptoms of the disease, 
which were readily relieved. 

It was remarked to the committee, during their investigations, 
that the sudden increase of food which was given after the cholera 
had begun, and which was eagerly devoured by the prisoners, may 
have assisted the excessive fatality of the epidemic in the Arch 
street jail, on the 4th and 5th of August. But in looking over a 
statement of the number of persons attacked by the disease in 
Philadelphia and the Liberties, from the 27th July until the 22d 
of August, we are struck with the fact of the very rapid increase of 
cases and of deaths, wherever the disease occurred or was treated. 
Thus, on the Ist of August there were 21 cases and 8 deaths re- 
ported: on the 2d, that number was nearly doubled; there were 40 
cases and 15 deaths. The greatest number of cases reported to 
have occurred in private dwellings in one day, (viz: 94) appeared 
on the 9th and 13th of August; while .on the 8th there were but 43, 
and on the 12th, 66 in similar situations. The greatest number in 
the cholera hospitals, was 86, on the 6th of August; on the 5th, 
there were only 28 in these hospitals. 

The largest number in the alms house, (viz: 35) were found 
there on the 8th of August: on the 7th but 17 cases. The greatest 
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number in the Arch street prison, reported on one day as new 
cases, (viz. 45) were on the 6th of August: on the 4th, there were 
only 9 new cases reported in that jail. The largest total number of 
cases, (viz: 176) is noticed on the 6th of August: on the 5th, the 
total amount was 66: and the greatest number of deaths, (viz: 73) 
is stated on the 7th of August; while on the 5th there were but 26 
deaths in the city and liberties. We suppose these reports to have 
generally been made one or two days after the deaths. Thus it will 
be seen that the number of cases or of deaths, in all the different 
locations and practice, was generally less than one half, only a day 
or two preceding the dates set down for the greatest mortality. So 
that whatever effect may be justly attributed to the improved diet 
of the prisoners, it would seem that a very sudden increase of the 
number of deaths was universal, wherever the disease prevailed. 

The committee, besides the observations they have already made 
upon the crowded condition of the prison and the character of the 
food afforded to the prisoners during this precarious season, must 
remark, that the very high wall which surrounds the apartments in 
which they are confined, prevented ventilation. The privy, which 
almost adjoins the men’s day room, was thought very offensive, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to purify it. Some fotid sheep 
skins and hair, in small amount, were found in the basement story, 
upon examination after the cholera; and the clothing was deficient, 
as great demand for flannel dresses was made by the attendant 
physicians, after the epidemic had ceased, which were liberally 
supplied by the prison society. The prison was otherwise well 
cleansed before the distemperature ensued. 





THE NERVOUS FEMALE. 


The following remarks which we have translated from the French 
of a celebrated female writer contain a great deal of truth; and 
allowance being made for those particulars in which the characters 
of the French and American ladies differ from each other; which 
difference was more striking however at the period when this sketch 
was written than now, our readers of the female sex may derive from 
it avery useful lesson. The extract forms a scene in a moral tale-— 

Henry was constant in his attendance at the house of Madame 
Valmere. The latter having made him her confidant, he soon dis- 
covered that she was far from being happy—notwithstanding her 
ample fortune, the amiability of her husband, her charming children 
and a circle of relations and friends whom she respected and ad- 
mired. But her health was bad; pleasure no longer amused her, 
and the visits of her friends were to her only a source of fatigue. 
She was unable to pass her hours pleasantly at home, and she had 
neither the strength nor the desire to go abroad, her duties even 
became a burden to her. Henry uneasy at the state of Janguor 
and depression in which Madame Valmere had sunk, consulted 
privately her physician. She is, replied the latter, in a crisis which 
may yet endure for some time. Ina what? exclaimed Henry. I 
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will explain myself replied the doctor; The females of Paris fol- 
low a mode of life, particularly from their fifteenth year, which 
tends necessarily to produce in them the same sufferings which 
Madame Valmere now experiences. Dancing parties, sleighing 
parties, and the abuse of tea, cause the destruction of a considera- 
ble number of them in early youth. But, remarked Henry, dancing 
is certainly an exercise as healthful as it is agreeable! That is true, 
replied the physician, when used in moderation. In all things ex- 
cess is injurious and destructive to health. If it be beneficial to 
dance in the country, in the open air, and at a proper season, this 
cannot be the case when the dance is prolonged for the greater 
part of the night in a crowded and lighted apartment where the air 
is impure and stifling. And what have you, doctor, to say against 
sleighing? That it is an exercise which may be beneficial to females 
who pass their lives in the countiy. W hy so? Because they are 
accustomed to exercise daily in the open air, on foot, and in conse- 
quence suffer less from the vicissitudes of the weather. While the 
better class of females in the city are either shut up almost con- 
stantly in their apartments, kept always of an equal temperature, 
or when they do go abroad, enclose themselves in a carriage and 
permit not a breath of air to blow upon them. Besides, the parties 
for sleighing in the country are never so brilliant but that one may 
decline them, if not in perfect health, whilst in the capital, from the 
moment a party of this kind is made up, there is scarcely a young 
person who would disappoint herself of the anticipated pleasure, 
even though labouring under a cold or other slight indisposi- 
tion. The party sets off and the poor girl returns with her cold 
considerably augmented. This is still too often neglected for the 
pleasures of a new excursion, and she is at length confined to her 
bed with a serious disease of the chest. Thus, for the satisfaction of 
having traversed the principal streets of Paris shivering with cold, 
the eyes filled with tears, and the countenance of a purple hue, 
amid the discordant sound of a thousand bells, the noise of which 
scarcely permits any conversation between the individuals of the 
party, she risks the destruction of her health, perhaps of her life. 
In regard to tea, its constant and excessive use is generally acknow- 
ledged to be highly injurious. Females seem to live upon tea, 
cream, coffee, cakes and sweetmeats, why should it therefore as- 
tonish any one that the health of their stomachs is impaired, their 
powers of digestion very generally destroyed, their frames debili- 
tated, and that they should be sufferers from various nervous com- 
plaints. In this manner it is that their youth and beauty so early 
vanish. At twenty-five or twenty-six years of age their constitu- 
tions commence very sensibly to decay, and a very large number 
sink at this period mito their graves. At any rate, fashionable life 
must now be abandoned; dancing and pleasure are at the best a 
fatigue—the night can no longer be turned into day. If the pow- 
ers of life are not too far exhausted, repose and moderation will 
re-establish the health, if there be good sense enough to direct this 
prudent course. Now sir, you can understand, why the period of 
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twenty-six years is so dangerous for the females of Paris. Madame 
Valmere is now thirty-six, she is nevertheless at a period of life 
extremely critical. But on what account, Doctor? Her’s is an 
age at which persons of the least degree of reflection are ordinarily 
disgusted with the frivolities which the world presents to them as 
solid pleasures. Impaired health, disgust, ennuj and idleness pro- 
duce depression of spirits and a series of nervous symptoms more or 
less serious. The female thus afflicted shuts herself up at home; 
every thing irritates and offends her—without taste for reading and 
with a mind but little cultivated, life itself becomes a burden. A 
minute attention to the state of her health—to converse of and enu- 
merate her morbid sensations to every individual that comes near 
her; the visits of her physician and a daily change of remedies 
constitute her only pleasure—her entire occupation. In fine, many 
who can no longer shine in the circles of youth and of beauty— 
who can no longer command the attention and the admiration of the 
world of fashion, by their charms, endeavour to interest it, by exhi- 
biting all the symptoms of impaired health. They in consequence 
affect to keep their chambers, hy passing a part of the day in soli- 
tude. But this state of things cannot last long; it is absolutely 
necessary to be healed at last, or to continue for the remainder of 
their lives valetudinarians. What resource is left them? Balls, assem- 
blies, parties—ao longer present any attraction. There are several 
modes by the adoption of which health and cheerfulness may be 
again restored.—But which to choose is the difficulty, They all 
demand exertion of body, and sacrifice of vitiated tastes and long 
cherished indulgencies. Madame Valmere is in this state of hesi- 
tancy—her good sense points out to her the proper choice, but her 
habitual indolence and her depression of spirits prevent her from at 
once making it—in the mean time she suffers both in mind and 
body—and until she summons to her aid sufficient resolution ta 
change her daily habits, she will be an ailing, melancholy woman. 
But Doctor it seems to me that considering the nature of her com- 
plaints, she might very well dispense with the various medicines 
which you are in the habit of prescribing for her! You mistake my 
young friend—I am persuaded that Madame Valmere is not a pro- 
per subject for internal remedies—exercise, cheerful occupation of 
mind, and a well regulated diet can alone restore her health. But 
then she is of a different opinion, she believes she is dying—that 
medicines will aid her, and the morbid state of her mind is such 
that I dare not oppose her hypochondriacal illusions beyond a certain 
point. The medicines which I give her are sufficient to amuse her, 
but I am careful that they are not active. But why not quit her? 
That would be to inflict upon her a serious injury—she would fly 
then to the Empiric—and in place of my placebos, while taking 
which she is willing to a certain extent to adopt a proper regimen, 
she would be satisfied with merely swallowing nostrum after nos- 
trum, thus constantly aggravating her complaints as well by the ac- 
tive ingredients which they so generally contain, as by the errors 
in diet and regimen from which she then would have no judicious 
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councellor cautiously to guard her. Though I am unable to do all 
I could desire for your friend, yet in continuing my attendance 
upon her, I know that I am still of use to her. 





CASPAR HAUSER. 


The surprise of Caspar Hauser’s first appearance soon settled 
down into the form of a dark and horrid enigma, to explain which 
various conjectures were resorted to. By no means an idiot or a 
madman, he was so mild, so obedient and so good-natured, that no 
one could be tempted to regard this stranger as a savage, or as a 
child grown up among the wild beasts of the forest. And yet he 
was so entirely destitute of words and conceptions, he was so totally 
unacquainted with the most common objects and daily occurrences 
of nature, and he showed so great an indifference, nay, such an ab- 
horrence, to all the usual customs, conveniences, and necessaries 
of life; and at the same time he evinced such extraordinary pecu- 
liarities in all the characteristics of his mental, moral and physical 
existence, as seemed to leave us no other choice, than either to re- 
gard him as the inhabitant of some other planet, miraculously 
transferred té the earth, or as one who, (like the man whom Plato 
supposes) had been born and bred under ground, and who, now 
that he had arrived to the age of maturity, had for the first time as- 
cended to the surface of the earth and beheld the light of the sun. 

Caspar showed continually the greatest aversion to all kinds of 
meat and drink, excepting dry bread and water. Without swallow- 
ing or even tasting them, the very smell of most kinds of our com- 
mon food was sufficient to make hira shudder or to affect him still 
more disagreeably. The least drop of wine, of coffee, or the like, 
mixed clandestinely with his water, occasioned him cold sweats, or 
caused him to be seized with vomiting or violent headache.* 

A certain person made, somewhere, the attempt to force some 
brandy upon him on pretence that it was water; scarcely had the 
glass been brought to his lips, when he turned pale, sank down, 
and would have fallen backward against a glass door, if he had not 
been instantly supported.—Once when the prison keeper had pre- 
vailed upon him to take some coffee in his mouth, although he 
could scarcely have swallowed a single drop of it, his bowels were 
in consequence thereof repeatedly affected.—A few drops of beer 


* It is much to be regretted that in the whole city of Nuremberg not a single 
individual was to be found who possessed scientific curiosity sufficient to in- 
duce him to make this person the subject of physiological inquiries. Even the 
chemical analysis of the saliva, or other substances ejected by this young man, 
who had been solely fed.on bread and water, might lone have furnished 1 many 
not unimportant scientific results; which results would at the same time have 
verified, as it were with intuitive certainty, the highly important juridical fact 
that Caspar had been really fed on nothing but bread and water. But at the 
time when the judicial authorities, after many fruitless endeavours on their 
part, were at length placed in a proper situation to engage in the examination 
of Hauser’s case, every opportunity of making amends for what had been lost 
by such omissions had long passed by. 
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made of malted-wheat, though much diluted with water, gave him a 
violent pain in his stomach, accompanied with so great a heat that 
he was all over dripping with perspiration; which was succeeded 
by an ague attended with headache and violent eructations.—Even 
milk, whether boiled or fresh, was unpalatable to him, and caused 
him disgusting eructations. Some méat was once concealed in his 
bread; he smelt it immediately, and expressed a great aversion to 
it, but he was nevertheless prevailed upon to eat it; and he felt af- 
terwards extremely ill in consequence of having done so. During 
the night, which, with him, commenced regularly with the setting, 
and ended with the rising of the sun, he lay upon his straw bed; 
in the day time he sat upon the floor with his legs stretched out 
strait before him. When in the first days, he saw for the first time 
a lighted candle placed before him, he was delighted with the shin- 
ing flame, and unsuspectingly put his fingers into it; but he soon 
drew it back, crying out and weeping. Feigned cuts and thrusts 
were made at him with a naked sabre, in order to try what might 
be their effect upon him; but he remained immoveable, without 
even winking; nor did he seem to harbour the least suspicion that 
any harm could thus be done to him.* When a looking-glass was 
once held before him, he caught at his own reflected image, and 
then looked behind it to find the person whom he supposed to be 
concealed there. Like a little child, he endeavoured to lay hold 
on every glittering object that he saw; and when he could not reach 
it, or when he was forbidden to touch it, he cried. Some days after 
his arrival, Caspar was conducted, under the escort of two police 
men, around the city, in order to discover whether he could recog- 
nise the gate through which he had entered. But, as might have 
been foreseen, he knew not how to distinguish the one from the 
other; and, upon the whole, he appeared to take no notice whatso- 
ever of what was passing before his eyes. When objects were 
brought more than ordinarily near to him, he gazed at them with a 
stupid look, which, only in particular instances, was expressive of 
curiosity and astonishment. He was in possession of only two 
words which he occasionally used for the purpose of designating 
living creatures. Whatever appeared to him in a human form he 
called, without any distinction of sex or age, ‘‘ bua;” and to every 
animal that he met with, whether quadruped or biped, dog, cat, 
goose, or fowl, he gave the name of “‘ross’’ (horse.) If such 
horses were white he appeared to be pleased; black animals were 
regarded by him with aversion and fear. A black hen, advancing 
towards him, once put him in great fear; he cried out, and though 
his feet refused to perform their office, he made every effort to run 
away from her. 

Not only his mind, but many of his senses appeared at first to be 
in a state of torpor, and only gradually to open to the perception of 
external objects. It was not before the lapse of several days that 


* It is even said that by way of an amusing experiment, a pistol or some 
other piece of fire arms was once discharged at him. 
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he began to notice the striking of the steeple clock, and the ringing 
of the bells. This threw him into the greatest astonishment, which 
at first was expressed only by his listening looks and by certain 
spasmodic motions of his countenance; but it°was soon succeeded 
by a stare of benumbed meditation. Some weeks afterwards the 
nuptial procession of a peasant passed by the tower with a band of 
music close under his window. He suddenly stood listening, mo- 
tionless as a statue; his countenance appeared to be transfigured, 
and his eyes as it were to radiate his ecstacy; his ears and eyes 
seemed continually to follow the movements of the sounds as they 
receded more and more; and they had long ceased to be audible, 
while he still continued immoveably fixed in a listening posture, as 
if unwilling to lose the last vibrations of these, to him, celestial 
notes, or as if his soul had followed them and left its body behind 
it, in torpid insensibility. Certainly not by way of making any 
very judicious trial of Caspar’s musical taste, this being, whose 
extraordinary nervous excitability was already sufficiently apparent, 
was once, at a military parade, placed very near to the great regi- 
mental drum. He was so powerfully affected by its first sounds, 
as to be immediately thrown into convulsions which rendered his 
instantaneous removal necessary. 

Among the many remarkable phenomena which appeared in 
Caspar’s conduct, it was soon observed that the idea of horses and 
particularly of wooden horses, was one which in his eyes must have 
acquired no small degree of importance. The word ‘‘ Ross” (horse) 
appeared. in his dictionary, which contained scarcely half a dozen 
words, to fill the greatest space. This word he pronounced on the 
most diverse occasions, more frequently than any other, and often 
indeed with tears in his eyes, and with a plaintive, beseeching tone 
of voice, which seemed to express a longing for some particular 
horse. Whenever any trifle, as for instance a glittering coin, a 
ribbon, a little picture, &c., was given him, he cried: “ Ross! 
Ross!” and notified by his looks and motions his wish to hang all 
these pretty things upon a horse. Caspar, who—not indeed to any 
great advantage of his mental deyelopment, or to the making of 
such accurate observations on his peculiarities as the rarity of such 
a phenomenon rendered desirable—was daily conducted to the 
guard room of the police, became there as it were domesticated, and 
gained the good will and affection of all its constant attendants.— 
The words ‘‘ Ross! Ross!” which, also here, he so often repeated, 
suggested to one of the police soldiers, who had always taken the 
most notice of this singular amalgamation of adolescence and child- 
hood, the idea of bringing him, at the guard room, a toy of a wood- 
en horse. Caspar, who had hitherto on almost all occasions showed 
the greatest insensibility and indifference, and who generally seem- 
ed much dejected, appeared now to be as it were suddenly trans- 
formed, and conducted himself as if he had found in this little horse 
an old and long desired friend. Without noisy demonstration of 
joy, but with a countenance smiling in his tears, he immediately 
seated himself on the floor by the side of the horse, stroked it, 
Vou. 1v.—2 b 
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patted it, kept his eyes immoveably fixed upon it, and endeavoured 
to hang upon it all the variegated, glittering and tinkling trifles 
which the benevolence of those about him had presented to him. 
Only now that he could decorate his little horse with them, all these 
things appeared to have acquired their true value. When the hour 
arrived when he was to leave the police guard room, he endea- 
voured to lift up the horse, in order to take it along with him; and 
he wept bitterly when he found that his arms and legs were so 
weak that he could not lift his favourite over the door.* Whenever 
he afterwards returned to the guard room, he immediately placed 
himself on the floor by the side of his dear little horse, without pay- 
ing the least attention to the people who were about him. ‘“‘ For 
hours together,’’ said one of the police soldiers in the declaration 
which he afterwards made before the police court, ‘‘ Caspar sat 
playing with his horse by the side of the stove, without attending 
in the least to anything that passed around him or by his side.” 





EMANATIONS.,. 


The luxurious and unmeasured use of odours has not ceased 
with the Pagan era, nor in the Paphian temples; neither is it 
confined to the Zenana of the Eastern Odalisk; it is as much 
in vogue among ourselves, and in this country; and we therefore 
shall give a few, out of numberless examples of its pernicious, and 
sometimes fatal consequences. Our observations have already 
proved that perfumes are worse than needless auxiliaries to youth 
and beauty, and that they may add to the effervescence of early 
passion in those who are but little aware of the nature of the exotic 
charm—a charm the false prophet has not forgotten to place in his 
sensual Paradise, and poets in the bowers of Circe and Armida. 

If smoking stramonium relieves asthma, and reclining on a pillow 
of hops produces sleep; on the other hand also, the occasionally 
pernicious effects of odoriferous bodies cannot be doubted. Ina 
slighter degree it is seen in the fainting and head-ache produced by 
strongly perfumed flowers, in close rooms. 

The unconscious apprentice of the chemist, when first pounding 
rhubarb and hellebore, learns by experience the properties of these 
drugs; their volatilized aroma acting on him as effectually as if he 
had swallowed a portion of their substance. Snuff-takers, persons 
whose olfactory organs are rendered less sensitive by the constant 
use of a pungent plant, are frequently distressed by nausea, if some 
new perfume be added to their snuff. We may conceive the effect 
that pungent odours must have on the susceptible nerves of the re- 
fined and sensitive, when we see the fury they produce in brute 
animals: it has happened sometimes in cattle fairs, that mischievous 


* He was for a long time afterwards, extremely weak in his arms as well as 
in his feet. It was not before the month of September, 1828, after he had 
already commenced to eat meat, that his strength was, by continued exercise, 
so far increased, as to enable him to lift twenty-five pounds with both his hands 
a little from the ground. 
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persons have scattered into the air pungent powders, by which the 
animals collected for sale were made so furious, that they have 
broken ‘down all barriers, and escaped, after overthrowing in their 
mad career, men and women, tents and booths. 

The reader has, no doubt, heard of the existence of a fever called 
hay fever, attacking delicate persons, during the harvest of that 
fodder. 

Herodotus informs us, that the Scythians became intoxicated by 
inhaling the vapour from the seeds of a kind of flax; and modern 
medicine has observed, that the odour alone of the hen bane, parti- 
cularly when its power is heightened by the action of heat, produces 
in those who inhale it a disposition to anger and quarrelling. 

The Dictionnaire de Medecine de l’Encyclopedie Methodique 
( Tome 7, article Josquiame) cities three examples in proof of it.— 
The most remarkable is that of a married couple, who, per- 
fectly harmonious and affectionate everywhere else, could not 
pass a few hours together in the room where they worked, without 
engaging in the most bloody strife. The room was thought to be 
enchanted or bewitched. At length it was discovered, that the 
whole blame of these terrible disputes was attributable to a large 
packet of the seeds of hen bane, placed near’a stove; and their 
removal caused a perfect restoration of peace. 

Two persons sleeping in a granary containing the seeds of that 
plant, were attacked by stupor and violent pain in the head; and two 
others in Saxony are reported to have become mad after breathing 
the smoke produced by burning the same seed. Very strong 
smells have been occasionally supposed to produce epilepsy. The 
malva moschata (mush mallow) causes, it is said, hysterical at- 
tacks—and the flowers of the nerium oleander, and the lily, have 
been fatal in more instances than one, after they had been long 
confined in a room. This took place on one well authenticated oc- 

casion, among others, in England, in the year 1779. 

To ‘“‘ die of a roge, in aromatic pain,” is an idea that loses some 
of its facetiotisness, when we really find some young women (for 
example the daughters of Nicholas I. Count of Salin, and of a Po- 
lish Bishop; &c.) dying immediately after respiring the perfume of 
some heaps of those flowers, or of violets. 

The rooms in which flowers are most diligently amassed by our 
ladies of fashion, are gerierally the smallest; it is in the elegant 
penetralia of the boudoir that they shut them up. The heat there 
is favourable to the rapid elicitation of odour from the dying plant— 
the atmosphere is scarcely disturbed by a current; and seldom re- 
newed—whilst; in their natural situation, the cooler air moderates 
the evaporation, and its undulation wafts towards us a diluted fra- 
grance. ! 

There is no occasion, perhaps, for farther illustration of the effects 
of vegetable perfume. Sur readers must be acquainted, by report, 
with that fabled tree of Indian climes, whose deadly character has 

become the theme of many a touching tale, and beneath whose 
poisonous shade the weary traveller sleeps, to rise no more. Nor 
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are there many, whose historical recollections will not furnish them 
with instances of death among great personages, caused by per- 
fumed articles of apparel:—The German Emperor, Henry the 
Sixth, the wife of Henry the Fourth of France, a Prince of Savoy, 
a King of Naples, &c. are stated, in the histories of the times, to 
have been killed by perfumed gloves, handkerchiefs, &c. Without 
vouching for the truth of statements which may appear too equivo- 
cal, they prove the popular opinions of mankind for centuries—and, 
if we reproach past ages with an excess of credulity, the times from 
which we have. just emerged were not less marked by an universal 
scepticism: the pure truths of philosophy are to be found in neither 
extreme; and they who are really earnest in their search, must 


begin by discarding every preconceived prejudice.—Belinaye on 
Hygiene. 





TEMPERANCE DOINGS AT WASHINGTON. 

The resolutions and speeches at the meeting in the capitol which 
preceeded the formation of a Congresswnal Temperance Socvety, are 
of a very interesting character. We insert what was said on the 
occasion by the Rev. Justin Edwards, the zealous and efficient 
Secretary of the American Temperance Society. This gentleman 
offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the success of the cause of Temperance in this, 
and other countries, affords high encouragement to the friends of 
morality to persevere in their efforts till intemperance and its evils 
are banished from the earth. 

Mr. Cuarrman,—That a great change has taken place in the 

ublic sentiment and practice with regard to the use of ardent spirit, 
is well known to all in this assembly. It is a change, greater pro- 
bably than has ever before been effected by such efforts, on such a 
subject, since the creation. It is spoken of, not only in this coun- 
try, but in other countries, as one of the wonders of the world.— 
And mark, sir, its aspect on free institutions, and upon the great 
cause of civil liberty among the nations. A distinguished gentleman 
in Germany, remarked, ‘‘there must be something in America very 
peculiar; and free institutions must be peculiarly favourable to the 
influence of truth over the minds of men; otherwise there never 
could have been effected such a great change in the habits of the 
people as has been witnessed with regard to the use of ardent 
spirit.” And what, sir, is that change? It is one which, in the 
course of a few years, has reached every part of this country.— 
More than 1,500,000 of our countrymen have ceased to use ardent 
spirit. Many of them, a few years ago, used it every day, and 
without a thought that it was improper; who, by attention to the 
subject, in view of the facts which have been developed, have come 
to the fixed and settled conclusion, that it is morally wrong for them 
to use it, or to furnish it for the use of others; because it is in their 
view, injurious to the body and the soul, both for this life and the 
life to come. More than 1500 men have ceased to make it. They 
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do not believe it right, even to accumulate property by such an 
employment. More than 4,000 men have ceased to sell it. They 
will not for money continue to be accessory to the ruin of their fel- 
low men. More than 600 vessels now float on the ocean, that. do 
not carry it; vessels which visit every clime, and some of which 
even circumnavigate the globe; and not only without injury, but. 
with a manifest increase of the health, the comfort, and the safety 
of the men. Without a drop of what was lately thought to be es- 
sential to mariners; they can navigate polar seas and torrid zones; 
can ride the mountain wave, and outride the storm and the tempest, 
which would shipwreck a vast portion of all the vessels where the 
men freely use it. And so manifest has been the increase of com- 
fort, that the sailor who has taken a voyage on board a temperance 
vessel, has often been the first to ship on board the same again; 
and that too, when other vessels, stored with the poison, in which 
he might have gone, have sailed from the very same port. He 
prefers, after having made the experiment, to sail in the temperance 
ship. And such has been the increase of safety, that the rate of 
insurance has, in such cases, been materially diminished. 
Said an old sea captain, who used to furnish his men with spirit, 
and who had several times been wrecked, ‘In every instance it 
was connected with drinking.”” For several years he has not car- 
ried spirit, and has not been shipwrecked. ‘‘ In astorm,”’ said he, 
‘‘when danger becomes great, sailors begin to drink, and almost 
immediately after they begin to drink, they begin to despair, and 
soon give up all for lost, and drink on, till they are lost; when, had 
they taken none, and done their duty as they would had they been 
sober, they had outrode the storm and been safe.” ‘‘ Never,” says 
a distinguished navigator, ‘till the sea gives up her dead, shall we 
know how many, through the influence of ardent spirit, have found 
a watery grave.”’ Said the owner of a ship, ‘‘1 made an express 
agreement with the captain before he sailed, that no ardent spirit 
should be taken on board; but in violation of that agreement, he, 
in a foreign port, took on board four gallons of brandy for his own 
use, and that four gallons of brandy cost me $4000. Nearly all the 
losses at sea which I have ever suffered, were occasioned by the 
use of spirit; and I will never send out another vessel under the 
care of any man who uses it, or will take it on board.” And this 
change of sentiment, Mr. Chairman, and of practice, is becomin 
general. Nor is it confined to the merchant service, it extends to 
the navy. Of 1107 men belonging to the Mediterranean squadron, 
exclusive of commissioned and warrant officers, 819, according to 
the statement of Commodore Biddle, have voluntarily relinquished 
their allowance of spirit. And the Secretary of the Navy states, 
that the Pacific as well as the Mediterranean squadron, now, has 
almost entirely abandoned the use of ardent spirit, and that the sub- 
sequent improvement in the health and conduct of the crews, has 
become a topic of remark, both by the surgeons and the officers. 
And may we not hope, sir, that the time is not distant, when the 
practice of furnishing seamen with ‘‘ daily poison,”’ as a part of the 
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Spring is arrived—the season of poetry and love—of young hopes 
and budding flowers. But spring, like youth, is fickle and way- 
ward; and in the same day exhibits to us sun-shine and shower— 
calmness and boreal blasts. We must not then confide too much 
in spring promises—nor allow ourselves to be allured by the wooing 
of the southern breeze and too hastily to abandon our winter cover- 
ings—our flannel and hose casements. We must wait for a more 
stable character to be imparted to the season, lest we woo, not kind 
tumults, gentle sighs and roseate blushes, but pelpitations dire, 
moans, twinges rheumatic, the sickly hectic of consumption and 
remediless wasting. We ought to hold.to our winter garments at 
this time, whilst we may advantageously change our food—using 
less animal and more vegetable matters, and sometimes keeping a 
lent, for health’s if not religion’s sake. We need not fear to tem- 
per our feverish heat by free potations of the ‘‘native element,” the 
draughts from the fountain of Hygeia—pure water. If we escaped 
through the winter despite, the supply of the vintner and the brew- 
er—or the fell poison from the still, let us not further tempt our 
fate by a continuance of such inflammable drinks. 

In fine, we should endeavour at this time to fall within the line 
of exertion whether corporeal"or mental, and of excitation of each 
separate function, which we have been accustomed to during the 
winter season. If thus prudent we shall escape the worse than 
midsummer madness—the burning causus—the prostrating chelera; 
and, acquiring energy by regular successive exposure to the ele- 
mental vicissitudes, glide gently into the mellow autumn, and take 
once more our seat at the winter hearth, one of a circle in which 
tranquil joy and gladness, the soft tones of a beloved companion 
and the infantile prattle are present, and fill the soul with truest 
harmony. But not for the drunkard, the glutton, the contemner of 
God’s laws and of human charities and love, are such an annual 
career and tranquil termination promised. 
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STRANGE IMPRISONMENT. 


That in broad day light, in the populous town of Nuremberg, a 
youth should be seen for the first time, of whose origin, early life 
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and the company and circumstances, with which he was brought 
there, nothing could be learned, despite the most persevering and 
minute inquiries, is one of the most unexpected and singular events 
that could have transpired in a civilized country, in this civilized 
age. The youth in question has been called Caspar Hauser. It is 
of his peculiarities that some account is given in preceeding pages 
of the present number of this Journal. The work from which we 
derive the extract is a small 12mo published at Boston by Allen and 
Ticknor, and one of the most highly interesting productions of the 
present day. The title itself is attractive. it runs thus—Caspar 
Havser.—An Account of an individual kept 1» a dungeon, separated 
from all communication with the world, from early childhood to about 
the age of seventeen. Draion up from Real Documents. By ANsELm 
Von Feversacn, President of one of the Bavarian Courts of Appeal, 
§c. Translated from the German. 

The person or persons by whom Caspar was so long kept in dur- 
ance, and of course their motives, are still an impenetrable mystery. 
To the philosopher and medical jurist the narrative is one of ab- 
sorbing interest—to the humane and the sympathizing of all classes, 
it has all the attractions of the most elaborated fictitious narrative. 
Germany seems to be ever the land abounding in the marvellous 
and imaginative—since of no other in Europe could it be said as it 
is in the account before us that— 

‘“¢ Occurrences similar to those which Hauser has related, are by 
no means unheard of. Dr. Horn, for instance, saw in the infirmary 
at Salzburg, but a few years ago, a girl of twenty-two years of age, 
and by no means ugly, who had been brought up in a hogstye among 
the hogs, and who had sat there for many years with her legs 
crossed. One of her legs was quite crooked, she grunted like a 
hog, and her gestures were brutishly unseemly in a human dress.”’ 

Ignorant as Caspar was for a length of time after his liberation, of 
the most familiar phenomena, and coarse his mode of life, during 
his long confinement, there were traits of disposition and some ha- 
bits, which would be worthy the imitation of the more intelligent 
and refined. His simplicity of regimen and his extreme love of 
order and cleanliness may be adduced as instances in point. 

‘¢ A most surprising and inexplicable property of this young man, 
was his love of order and cleanliness, which he even carried to the 
extreme of pedantry. Ofthe many hundreds of trifles of which his 
little household consisted, each had its appropriate place, was pro- 
perly packed, carefully folded, symmetrically arranged, &c. Un- 


cleanliness, or whatever he considered as such, whether in his own 
person or in others, was an abomination to him. He observed 
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almost every grain of dust upon our clothes; and when he once saw 
a few grains of snuff on my frill, he showed them to me, briskly in- 
dicating that he wished me to wipe these nasty things away.” 





MANUAL LABOR. 


We have received a copy of the First Annual Report of the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Manuat Lazor in Literary Institutions, including 
the Report of their general Agent, Theodore D. Weld, New York, 
1833. 

We have already made a tolerably long extract from one of the 
communications to Mr. Weld, and propose to do the like in a fu- 
ture number. Mr. Weld presents the advantages of the system 
under consideration under the following heads. I. The Manual 
Labor System furnishes exercise natural to Man. II. It furnishes 
exercise adapted to interest the Mind. III. Its moral effect would 
be peculiarly happy. IV. It would furnish the student with impor- 
tant practical acquisitions. V. It would promote habits of industry. 
VI. It would promote independence of character. VII. It would 
promote originality. VIII. It is adapted to render permanent all 
the manlier features of character. IX. It would afford facilities to 
the student in acquiring a knowledge of human nature. X. It 
would greatly diminish the expense of recreation. XI. It would 
increase the wealth of the country. XII. It would tend to do away 
those absurd distinctions in Society which make the occupation of 
an individual the standard of his worth. XIII. It would have a 
tendency to render permanent our republican institutions. 

‘The distinguishing peculiarity of this institution is, that agri- 
cultural or mechanical labor is the employment of the student during 
those hours which in other institutions are left vacant. This sys- 
tem makes no infringement on the hours of study. The only differ- 
ence between manual labor institutions and others, is the disposition 
which is made of the hours of relaxation. In the former, they are 
devoted to healthful and profitable exercise; in the latter, to any 
thing or nothing, at the option of the student ”’ 

In common with every citizen, whose patriotism prompts to aspi- 
rations after a higher and purer standard of moral excellence and 
intellectual acumen for his countrymen at large, we wish entire 
success to the zealous and well directed efforts of the Society en- 
gaged to diffuse correct notions of the value of Manual Labor in 
Literary Institutions. This system strikes us as the only natural 
and efficient means of arresting and preventing that deterioration 
of mind and body, which so generally result from the excessive re- 
finement of civilization among crowded communities, on whom 
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there is no immediate call for supporting themselves by their own 
labor. The system is favourable to health, morals and happiness— 
it will tend to make men better and more useful citizens, and is, we 
can securely say, worthy of all the encouragement and fostering 
care of both governments and individuals. 





Echoes.—Many remarkable phenomena in the natural world are 
produced by the reflection and concentration of sound. Every per- 
son is familiar with the ordinary echo which arises from the reflection 
of sound from an even surface, such as the face of a wall, of a house, 
of a rock, of a hill, or of a cloud. As sound moves at the rate of 
1090 feet in a second, and as the sound which returns to the person 
who emits it has travelled over a space equal to twice his distance 
from the reflecting surface, the distance in feet of the body which 
occasions the echo may be readily found by multiplying 545 by the 
number of seconds which elapse between the emission of the sound 
and its return in the formofan echo. This kind of echo, where the 
same person is the speaker and the hearer, never takes place unless 
when the observer is immediately in front of the reflecting surface, 
or when a line drawn from his mouth to the flat surface is nearly 
perpendicular to it, because in this case alone the wave of sound is 
reflected in the very same direction from the wall in which it 
reaches it. If the speaker places himself on one side of this line, 
then the echo will be heard most distinctly by another person as far 
on the other side of it, because the waves of sound are reflected 
like light, so that the angle of incidence, or the inclination at which 
the sound falls upon the reflected surface, is equal to the angle of 
reflection, or the inclination at which the sound is returned from 
the wall. If two persons, therefore, are placed before the reflect- 
ing wall, the one will hear the echo of the sound emitted by the 
other, and obstacles may intervene between these two persons so 
that neither of them hears the direct sound emitted by the other; in 
the same manner as the same persons similarly placed before a 
looking-glass would see each other distinctly by reflection, though 
objects might obstruct their direct view of each other. 

Hitherto we have supposed that there is only one reflecting sur- 
face, in which case there will be only one echo: but if there are 
several reflecting surfaces, as is the case in an amphitheatre of 
mountains, or during a thunder-storm, where there are several 
strata or masses of clouds; or if there are two parallel or inclined 
surfaces between which the sound can be repeatedly reflected, or if 
the surface is curved so that the sound reflected from one part falls 
upon another part, like the sides of a polygon inscribed in a circle, 
—in all these cases there will be numerous echoes, which produce 
a very singular effect. Nothing can be more grand and sublime 
than the primary and secondary echoes of a piece of ordnance dis- 

charged in an amphitheatre of precipitous mountains. The direct 
or primary echoes from each reflecting surface reach the ear in 
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successioh, according to their different distances, and these are 
either blended with or succeeded by the secondary echoes, which 
terminate in a prolonged growl ending in absolute silence. Of the 
same character are the reverberated claps of thunder reflected 
from the surrounding clouds, and dying away in the distance. The 
echo which is produced by parallel walls is finely illustrated at the 
Marquis of Simonetta’s villa near Milan, which has been described 
by Addison and Keysler, and which we believe is that described by 
Mr. Southwell in the Philosophical Transactions for 1746. Per- 
pendicular to the main body of this villa there extend two parallel 
wings about fifty-eight paces distant from each other, and the sur- 
faces of which are unbroken either by doors or windows. The 
sound of the human voice, or rather a word quickly pronounced, is 
repeated above forty times, and the report of a pistol from fifty-six 
to sixty times. The repetitions, however, follow in such rapid suc- 
cession that it is difficult to reckon them, unless early in the morn- 
ing before the equal temperature of the atmosphere is disturbed, or 
in a calm still evening. The echoes appear to be best heard from 
a window in the main building between the two projecting walls, from 
which the pistol also is fired. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Wood- 
stock Park which repeats seventeen syllables by day and twenty by 
night. An echo on the north side of Shipley church in Sussex, 
England, repeats twenty-one syllables. Sir John Herschel mentions 
an echo in the Monfroni palace at Venice, where a person standing 
in the centre of a square room about twenty-five feet high with a 
concave roof, hears the stamp of his foot repeated a great many 
times, but as his position deviates from the centre, the echoes be- 
come feebler, and at a short distance entirely cease. The same 
phenomenon, he remarks, occurs in the large room of the library 
of the museum at Naples. M. Genefay has described as existing 
near Rouen a curious oblique echo which is not heard by the per- 
son who emits the sound. A person who sings hears only his own 
voice, while those who listen hear only the echo, which sometimes 
seems to approach, and at other times to recede from the ear; one 
person hears a single sound, another several sounds, and one hears 
it on the right and another on the left, the effect always changing, 
as the hearer changes his position. Dr. Birch has described an 
extraordinary echo at Roseneath in Argyleshire, Scotland, which 
certainly does not now exist. When eight or ten notes were played 
upon a trumpet, they were correctly repeated, but on a key a third 
lower. After a short pause another repetition of the notes was 
heard in a still lower tone. 

In the same manner as light is always lost by reflection, so the 
waves of sound are enfeebled by reflection from ordinary surfaces, 
and the echo is in such cases fainter than the original sound. If 
the reflecting surface, however, is circular, sound may be condens- 
ed and rendered stronger in the same manner as light. I have 
seen a fine example of this, in the circular turn of a garden wall 
nearly a mile distant from a weir across a river. When the air is 
pure and homogeneous, the rushing sound of the water is reflected 
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from the hollow surface of the wall, and concentrated in a focus, 
the place of which the ear can easily discover from the intensity of 
the sound being there a maximum. A person not acquainted with 
the locality conceives that the rushing noise is on the other side of 
the wall. 

In whispering galleries, or places where the lowest whispers are 
carried to disiances at which the direct sound is inaudible, the 
sound may be conveyed in two ways, either by repeated reflections 
from a curved surface in the direction of the sides of a polygon in- 
scribed in a circle, or where the whisperer is in the focus of one 
refleciing surface, and the hearer in the focus of another reflecting 
surface, which is placed so as to receive the reflected sounds. The 
first"of these ways is exemplified in the whispering gallery of St. 
Paul’s and in the octagonal gallery of Gloucester Cathedral, which 
conveys a whisper 75 feet across the nave, and the second in the 
baptistery of a church in Pisa, where the architect Giovanni Pisano 
is said to have constructed the cupola on purpose. The cupola has 
an elliptical form, and when one person whispers in one focus, it is 
distinctly heard by the person placed in the other focus, but not by 
those who are placed between them. The sound first reflected 
passes across the cupola, and enters the ears of the intermediate 
persons, but it is too feeble to be heard, till it has been condensed 
by a second reflection to the other focus of ellipse. A naval officer, 
who travelled through Sicily in the year 1824, gives an account of 
a powerful whispering place in the cathedral of Girgenti, where the 
slightest whisper is carried with per‘ect distinctness through a dis- 
tance of 250 feet, from the great western door to the cornice be- 
hind the high altar. By an unfortunate coincidence, the focus of 
one of the reflecting surfaces was chosen for the place of the con- 
fessional, and when this was accidentally discovered, the lovers of 
secrets resorted to the other focus, and thus became acquainted 
with confessions of the greatest import. This divulgence of scan- 
dal continued for a considerable time, till the eager curiosity of one 
of the dilettanti was punished, by hearing his wife’s avowal of her 
own infidelity. This circumstance gave publicity to the whispering 
peculiarity of the cathedral, and the confessional was removed to a 
place of greater secrecy. 

A remarkable subterranean echo is often heard when the hoofs 
of a horse or the wheels of a carriage pass over particular spots of 
ground. This sound is frequently very similar to that which is pro- 
duced in passing over an arch or vault, and is commonly attributed 
to the existence of natural or artificial caves beneath. As such 
caves have often been constructed in times of war as places of se- 
curity for persons and property, many unavailing attempts have 
been made to discover hidden treasures where their locality seemed 
to be indicated by subterraneous sounds. But though these sounds 
are sometimes produced by excavations in the ground, yet they 
generally arise from the nature of the materials of which the ground 
is composed, and from their manner of combination. If the hollow 
of a road has been filled up with broken rock, or with large water- 
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worn stones, having hollows either left entirely empty, or filled up 
with materials of different density, then the sound will be reflected 
in passing from the loose to the dense materials, and there will arise 
a great number of echoes reaching the ear in rapid succession, and 
forming by their union a hollow rumbling sound. ‘This principle 
has been very successfully applied by Sir John Herschel to explain 
the subterranean sounds with which every traveller is familiar who 
has visited the Solfaterra near Naples. 





SAGO—SAGUS FARINIFERA, AND OTHER SPECIES. 


The substance known in commerce under the name of sago is a 
farinaceous pjthy matter, extracted from the trunk of a tree. 

This tree is a native of the south-east of Asia, and of the islands 
of the Indian Ocean, where it grows spontaneously, and is perfected 
without any culture. This circumstance occurring with regard to 
a substance highly nutritive, in a climate which disposes the human 
frame to inaction, occasions the adoption of sago in many places as 
the general food of the population, to the neglect of other plants, 
the cultivation of which would call for some amount of exertion. 

The sago, or, as it is called in the Molucca Islands, the libley 
tree, is of peculiar growth. The trunk, which is formed of the bases 
of the leaves, grows at first very slowly, and 1s covered with thorns; 
so soon, however, as the stem is once formed, the growth of tlie 
tree proceeds with very great rapidity, so that it speedily attains its 
full height of thirty feet, with a girth of five or six feet, losing in 
this stage its thorny accompaniments. Like the cocoa-nut tree, the 
sago has no distinct bark that can be peeled off, but the trunk con- 
sists of a long, hard, ligneous tube, about two inches thick, the inter- 
nal area of which is filled with a kind of farinaceous pith, intermixed 
with numerous longitudinal fibres. The maturity of the tree is 
known by the transpiration of a kind of whitish dust through the 
pores of the leaves, and when this appears the trunk is felled near 
to the ground. 

The best account of this tree, and of the mode of preparing its 
pith for use as human food, is to be seen in Forrest’s account of 
the Molucca Islands: it is to the following effect. 

‘« The tree being felled, is cut into lengths of five or six feet. A 
part of the hard wood is then sliced off, and the workman, coming 
to the pith, cuts across the longitudinal fibres and the pith together, 
leaving a part at each end uncut, so that when it is excavated, 
there remains a trough, into which the pulp is again put, mixed 
with water, and beaten with a piece of wood. Then the fibres, se- 
parated from the pulp, float at top, and the flour subsides. After 
being cleared in this manner by several waters, the pulp is put into 
cylindrical baskets made of the leaves of the tree; and if it is to be 
kept some time, those baskets are generally sunk in fresh water to 
keep it moist. One tree will produce from two to four hundred 
weight of fiour. 

‘“We seldom or never see sago in Europe but in a granulated 
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state. To bring it into this state from the flour, it must be first 
moistened and passed through a sieve into an iron pot (very shal- 
low) held over a fire, which enables it to assume a globular form. 
Thus all our grained sago is half baked and will keep long. The 
pulp or powder of which this is made will also keep long if preser- 
ved from the air, but if exposed, it presently turns sour.”’ 

We learn also from the same authority, that loaves of bread are 
sometimes made in the Molucca Islands of the pith of the sago, and 
that these loaves are baked in small ovens, ‘the floors of which 
are divided by mcans of partitions into cells about the size of an 
octavo volume.” 

The leaf of the sago is used in the same quarter for covering 
houses, and in that climate will not need to be renewed oftener 
than once in seven years. 

When the sago tree is cut down, its vegetative power still re- 
mains in the root, which again puts forth its leaves and forms the 
trunk, and this proceeds again through its different stages until it 
is again subjected to the axe, and made to yield its alimentary con- 
tents for the service of man. 

Sago is also produced from many varieties of palms, but the tree 
here described is that which furnishes the best. The produce of 
the Cycas circinalis, so often erroneously mentioned as yielding the 
sago of commerce, is very inferior. 

If the native of the Molucca Islands has his sago-bread without 
the labour of cultivating the plant which produces it, the Indian of 
the Cordilleras of South America has his supply of milk from a 
tree, growing at a vast height amidst arid mountains, where no 
cattle can vasture. The Cow-T'ree has been described by Hum- 
boldt with his characteristic spirit and accuracy; and it was much 
earlier noticed by Laet, a Dutch traveller, as growing in the pro- 
vince of Cumana. “On the side of a thirsty rock,” says Humboldt, 
““srows a tree whose leaves are dry and husky. Its large roots 
penetrate with difficulty through the stony soil. During many 
months of the year not a shower waters its foliage; the branches 
appear withered and dead; but when its trunk is. pierced, a sweet 
and nourishing milk flows from the wound, It is at the rising of 
the sun that this vegetable aliment is most plentiful. The natives 
and the black slaves then gather together from all parts with large 
wooden vessels to catch the milk, which as it flows becomes yellow, 
and thickens on the surface. Some make their abundant meal at 
the foot of the tree which supplies it; others carry their full vessels 
home to their children.” 

In tropical countries the force of vegetation is so great, and the 
wants of society so few, that magnificent trees are destroyed for the 
sake of a small portion of food, such as a few square feet of an 
English garden would produce. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


It has long been believed at Cumana, Acapulco, and Lima, that 
there exists a perceptible relation between earthquakes and the 
state of the atmosphere which precedes these phenomena. On the 
coasts of New-Andalusia the people become uneasy when, in ex- 
cessively hot weather and after long drought, the breeze suddenly 
ceases, and the sky, clear at the zenith, presents the appearance of 
a reddish vapour near the horizon. But these prognostics are very 
uncertain, and the dreaded evil has arrived in all kinds of weather. 

Under the tropics, the regularity of the horary variations of the 
barometer is not disturbed on the days when violent shocks occur. 
In like manner, in the temperate zone, the aurora borealis does not 
always modify the variations of the needle, or the intensity of the 
magnetic forces. 

When the earth is open and agitated, gaseous emanations occa- 
sionally escape in places considerably remote from unextinguished 
volcanoes. At Cumana, flames and sulphureous vapours spring 
from the arid soil, while in other parts of the same province it 
throws out water and petroleum. At Riobamba, a muddy inflamma- 
ble mass called moya, issues from crevices which close again, and 
forms elevated heaps. Flames and smoke were also seen to pro- 
ceed from the rocks of Alvidras, near Lisbon, during the earth- 
quake of 1755, by which that city was ravaged. But in the greater 
number of earthquakes it is probable that no elastic fluids escape 
from the ground, and when gasses are evolved, they more frequently 
accompany or follow than precede the shocks. 

The subterranean noise which so frequently attends earthquakes, 
is generally not proportionate to the strength of the shocks. At 
Cumana it always precedes them; while at Quito, and for some time 
past at Caraccas and in the West India islands, a noise like the 
discharge of a battery was heard long after the agitation had ceas- 
ed. The rolling of thunder in the bowels of the earth, which con- 
tinues for months, without being accompanied by the least shaking, 
is a very remarkable phenomenon. 

In all countries subject to earthquakes, the point at which the 
effects are greatest is considered as the source or focus of the shocks. 
We forget that the rapidity with which the undulations are propa- 
gated to great distances, even across the basin of the ocean, proves 
the centre of action to be very remote from the earth’s surface.— 
Hence it is clear that earthquakes are not restricted to certain spe- 
cies of rocks, as some naturalists assert, but pervate all; although 
sometimes, in the same rock, the upper strata seem to form an in- 
superable obstacle to the propagation of the motion. It is curious 
also, that in a district of small extent certain formations interrupt 
the shocks. Thus, at Cumana, before the catastrophe of 1797, the 
earthquakes were felt only along the southern or calcareous coast 
of the Gulf of Cariaco, as far as the town of that name, while in the 
peninsula of Araya, and at the village of Maniquarez, the ground 
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was not agitated. At present, however, the peninsula is as liable 
to earthquakes as the district around Cumana. 

In New-Andalusia, as in Chili and Peru, the shocks follow the 
line of the shore, and extend but little into the interior,—a circum- 
stance which indicates an intimate connexion between the causes 
that produce earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. If the land along 
the coasts is most agitated because it is generally lowest, why 
should not the shocks be equally strong in the savannas, which are 
only a few yards above the level of the sea? 

The earthquakes of Cumana are connected with those of the 
West Indies, and are even suspected to have some relativn to the 
volcanic phenomena of the Andes. On the 4th November, 1797, 
the province of Quito underwent so violent a commotion that 40,000 
persons were destroyed; and at the same period shocks were expe- 
rienced in the Eastern Antilles, followed by an eruption of the vol- 
cano of Guadaloupe, in the end of September, 1798. On the 14th 
December the great concussion took place at Cumana. 

It has long been remarked that earthquakes extend their effects 
to much greater distances than voleanoes; and it is probable, as has 
just been mentioned, that the causes which produce the former have 
an intimate connexion with the latter. When seated within the 
verge of a burning crater, one feels the motion of the ground several 
seconds before each partial eruption. The phenomena of earth- 
quakes seem strongly to indicate the action of elastic fluids endea- 
vouring to force their way into the atmosphere. On the shores of 
the South Sea the concussion is almost instantaneously communi- 
cated from Chili to the Gulf of Guayaquil, over a space of 2070 
miles. The shocks also appear to be so much the stronger the 
more distant the country is from active voleances; and a province 
is more agitated the smaller the number of funnels by which the 
subterranean cavities communicate with the open air. 





UNITED STATES TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


The United States Temperance Convention, to be composed of three or more 
delegates from each State, and one or more from each County, who have been, 
or may be, appointed by Temperance Societies, or friends of Temperance, 
for that purpose, will meet in the City of Philadelphia, on the 24th day of May; 
to unite their councils and efforts, by the universal diffusion of information, 
and by kind moral influence, to extend the principle of abstinence from the 
use of ardent spirit and from the traffic in it, throughout the United States. 

J. EDWARDS, Cor. Sec. Am. Temp. Society. 


P. S. Editors of papers and periodicals, friendly to the cause of Temperance, 
are requested to insert the above in their publications. 


Tue Journat of Heatra anp Recreation—is published monthly, at the rate of $1 25 per an- 
num. Each number to consist of 32 pages 8vo. The work will contain numerous engravings 
in illustration of the subject matter. Address S.C. Atxinsox, No. 12 Hudson’s Alley, Philada. 














